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A TERRIBLE WEDDING-TRIP. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


My life, on the whole, has been commonplace and 
uneventful enough. Nevertheless, there stands out 
one episode, so strange and fearful, that even at 
this distance of time I am unable to contemplate 
it without a shudder. Before narrating it, I must 
introduce myself, and give a brief account of my 
antecedents, 

I was born in India. Of my father, who was a 
surgeon in the army, I have but an indistinct re- 
collection, for he died before I had attained the 
age of seven, and his kind face has faded into a 
dim memory. Very vividly, however, can I recall 
my mother’s overwhelming grief at his loss, and 
the sad voyage which followed, from India to her 
native country, England. I was, of course, too 
young at the time to feel very acutely either my 
father’s death, or the reverse of fortune which ac- 
companied it ; but the fact that we were left with 
no other means of support than the small pension 
of an officer's widow and child, was a bitter aggra- 
vation of mamma’s trial. Naturally extravagant, 
and brought up with habits of reckless expenditure, 
the practice of economy was a new and difficult 
task for her. Prompted, however, by her excessive 
devotion to myself, she learned it well; and it is to 
the exercise of a rigid self-denial on her part, that 
I owe the very liberal education which she con- 
trived to afford me. Unable to support the expense 
of an establishment, however small, we lived, dur- 
ing the first ten years after coming to England, in 
lodgings. But at the close of that period, when I 
had accordingly reached the age of seventeen, an 
event occurred which produced a welcome change 
in our position. Upon the death of her half-sister 
—a wealthy widow, who, with the exception of her 
son, Mr Hugh Fernley, had been our only relative 
in England—mamma found herself possessed, in 
addition to the agreeable legacy of a few thousand 
pounds, of a prettily furnished cottage in West- 
moreland. 


though at first highly delighted both with it and 
the charming scenery by which it was surrounded, 
we soon found that a residence in the rural village 
of Elstonlee was not without its drawbacks. 
Pleasant as it was during the summer season to 
ramble about in fragrant woods and winding 
country lanes, or to rake and weed in our own 
little garden, these innocent recreations palled in 
time; and when the long winter months succeeded, 
and outdoor life became less enjoyable, the loneli- 
ness and seclusion of the place oppressed us, and I, 
at anyrate, learned to consider Woodbine Cottage 
as by no means a paradise. Our all but sole society 
consisted of the rector and his wife, and Dr Adair. 
The latter was a gentleman about forty years of 
age, a bachelor, well educated and intelligent, but 
rather sedate. As the only physician in the neigh- 
bourhood, he enjoyed an extensive practice, his 
services being in requisition for miles of the coun- 
try around our village. Undoubtedly a clever 
practitioner, and having a gentle and sympathetic 
nature, the doctor was a universally esteemed and 
welcome guest, but it was at Woodbine Cottage 
that he elected to spend most of his spare time. 
Constituting himself from the first quite a friend 
of the family, he took an untiring interest in all 
our little affairs, and mamma and I had reason to 
be grateful for innumerable kindnesses most unob- 
trusively rendered. His evening calls became 
more frequent and prolonged as the time passed 
on; and as they formed the only breaks in the 
monotony of our lives, we were not sorry when 
they grew to be of even daily occurrence. Gifted 
with a wonderfully retentive memory, and posses- 
sing a large amount of dry wit, our grave friend 
proved an agreeable companion. Though never 
appearing to exert himself uncomfortably for our 
entertainment, he would, nevertheless, at each visit 
manage to amuse us by the relation of an interest- 
ing anecdote, or, when he could do so without 
betraying professional confidence, by the repeti- 
tion of some morsel of local gossip. Regularly, 


‘too, each evening before parting, mamma and he 


would indulge in a few games at backgammon; 
whilst I, at their request, would drown the noise of 


To our new home we removed forthwith ; but 
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rattling dice beneath the sweeter sounds of Handel’s 
water-music, Bach’s symphonies, or Beethoven’s 
sonatas. Dr Adair was passionately fond of music ; 
and not unfrequently, at the conclusion of a game, 
he would leave mamma’s side, and lean for a few 
moments over the back of my chair, silently 
watching my fingers as they strayed over the keys 
of the piano. 

One evening, some two years after our settle- 
ment in Elstonlee, I had, I think, been playing 
with rather more taste and pathos than usual, 
and the doctor had taken his favourite position, 
when, happening to glance upwards, I detected 
an expression upon his face, which caused me 
quickly to avert my own, and which brought the 
warm blood rushing in a torrent over cheek and 
brow. It was the suddenness of the revelation 
which had broken upon me, however, and not 
any pleasure that I derived from it, which made 
my heart palpitate so rapidly as I continued the 
melody. Tntil that instant, I had never con- 
ceived such a thing as possible, yet that one glance 
had sufficed to convince me that the elderly 
physician was my lover. Had I needed further 
assurance of the fact, it was forthcoming, for, upon 
the following day, I received from him an offer 
of marriage. This, though with much distress on 
his account, I was obliged to decline, for, though 
my esteem and admiration for him were great, 
I had learned to regard the good doctor rather 


| in the light of a father, and could not now feel 


for him a warmer sentiment. For three days this 
unfortunate contretemps disturbed the pleasant 
relationship which had subsisted between us ; but 
upon the fourth, Dr Adair reappeared at the house. 
There was perhaps an additional shade of gravity 
discernible in his demeanour for some time after- 
wards, but the offer was not again alluded to, and 
by degrees we fell into our former unconstrained 
manner of intercourse. 

Equanimity, however, had not long been re- 
stored to our little party, before it was again 
discomposed by anxiety on account of the state 
of my health. A severe cold had settled upon 
my lungs, appetite had entirely forsaken me, 
and day by day I was growing paler and thinner. 
Greatly alarmed, mamma nursed me indefatigably, 
whilst the doctor’s kindness and attention were 
unremitting. Still there was no improvement, 
and the fear of consumption began to loom like 
a dread shadow over our horizon. Winter 
approached, and my obstinate cough defying 

remedies, our medical adviser, though with 
evident reluctance, expressed his opinion that it 
would be advisable for me to spend it in a warmer 
climate. Mamma, of course, at once resolved to 
follow his recommendation, which I hailed with 
pleasure, as not only affording the prospect of 
recovered health, but also of some change from 
our quiet and solitary life. Consultations followed 
as to the best locality for the winter-quarters, and 
after a little hesitation between the rival merits 
of Ventnor and Torquay, decision was given in 
favour of the latter place. A preliminary bustle 
of dressmaking and other preparations ensued, and 


| we left Westmoreland for the more genial south. 


Arrived at our destination, we took up our 
residence in a highly fashionable boarding-house 
or private hotel. Albyn Hall stood in extensive 
grounds of its own, occupying a delightful and 


which was large, and furnished throughout with 
extreme elegance, was in every respect well con- 
ducted. The season having commenced before 
our arrival at Torquay, the house was already well 
filled, and whilst the whole party was social in 
the extreme, many of the ~~ to my supreme 
satisfaction, were young. It did not lessen my 
content to find that they were also gay, and that 
it was customary for the more quiet and elderly 
eople to retire each evening to one of the public 
rawing-rooms, whilst the other would resound 
with merry laughter, and very frequently with 
music and dancing. It took me some little time 
to get accustomed to our new life, offering, as it 
did, so great a contrast to the stagnant existence, 
as I now considered it, which we had of late been 
leading. But I presently began to feel quite at 
home, and, delighting in society, my gratification 
daily increased. In fact, as I repeatedly told 
myself, I had never before felt so happy, and to 
my exuberant spirits was doubtless in a great 
measure to be attributed the almost miraculous 
improvement which took place in my health. 

We had been at Torquay about two months, 
when, one evening, happening to be dressed a little 
earlier than usual, I sauntered into the drawing- 
room to await there the ringing of the dinner- 
bell. Several gentlemen were dispersed about the 
apartment, reading newspapers, or chatting upon 
politics, and amongst them was one lady. A glance 
shewed me that this was Lady Janet Griffiths, an 
especial favourite of mine ; and seating myself by 
her side, I was admiring some lace-work upon 
which she was engaged, when the tones of an 
unfamiliar voice struck upon my ear. Looking up, 
I observed that a stranger sat directly opposite us, 
conversing with poor Herr Eberhard, a young 
German, who was endeavouring, by a winter in 
Torquay, to prolong a life, whose certain doom 
his hollow cheeks and hacking cough too plainly 
told. 

The new-comer was a strikingly handsome man, 
apparently about twenty-eight years of age. His 
features were finely cut, and his fair and very clear 
complexion contrasted well with the raven black 
of his hair and moustache. His eyes were large 
and dark, and his figure, though small, was finely 
moulded. Very white and regular teeth displayed 
themselves when he smiled or spoke, and I noticed 
also the extreme whiteness and delicacy of his 
hand, my attention being drawn to it by the 
incessant movement of the long fingers as they 

layed with his watch-chain. Never before had I 
oa so singularly impressed as I was by this 
gentleman, and again and again I found my eyes 
wandering to his face, attracted by a easier 
style of beauty, that seemed absolutely to fasci- 
nate me. But at length, having once or twice 
encountered his glance, I felt my behaviour to be 
anything but feminine ; so I turned to Lady Grif- 
fiths, and strove to interest myself in her work. 
Mamma was late that evening in performing her 
toilet, and as I waited until she made her appear- 
ance, we were the last to enter the dining-room. 
Upon reaching my usual place at the table-@’héte, I 
could not help feeling a sensation of pleasure on 
perceiving that the fresh arrival had been accom- 
modated with a seat next to my own; and my satis- 
faction was farther increased when, during dinner, I 


commanding situation; and the establishment, | 


found his attention directed exclusively to myself ; 
and so interesting did his conversation prove, that 
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‘ith the hour of dinner, usually so tiresome, passed but | health declined rather than otherwise from the 
on- too rapidly. There was no dancing that evening. | time of our engagement. 
ore Mr St Julien—that, I had ascertained,-wasthename| The heudeman, from which he had _ before 
rel of my new acquaintance—was my partner in a game | suffered at but rare intervals, now became of fre- 
in at whist, and in spite of the superior attractions of | quent occurrence, and were accompanied by nerv- 
me other girls by whom we were surrounded, he still | ous irritability, which had not previously character- 
my ~~ his place by my side when it was finished. ised him. Knowing that he had been recommended 
hat hat evening was but the prototype of those | to travel, and believing that this would be the 
rly which followed; Mr St Julien continued, as he had | most efficacious remedy for his indisposition, 
lic begun, to select me as the principal object of his| mamma and I endeavoured to persuade him to 
nd attentions, and as our intimacy increased, I dis- | leave Torquay at once for the continent, more 
ith covered that he added to his other advantages that | especially as we were ourselves upon the point of 
me of being an accomplished scholar. How happy I| returning to Westmoreland. But to this proposi- 
it was, as day by day our friendship deepened, and | tion he could not be induced to listen, except on 
ce, the conviction forced itself upon me, that Herbert | one condition, and that was, that I should accom- 
en St Julien was falling in love with me! It was} pany him as his wife. And so persistently and 
at but slowly, indeed, that I would allow myself to} unremittingly, when this idea had once taken 
on believe the fact, for it Homage to me too delight-| possession of his mind, did he urge that our 
ld ful to be true. Nevertheless, it was so. He loved | marriage should take place at once, that mamma at 
to me with an ardour and devotion equal to that | last gave in, and passing over to his side, expressed 
at which I bestowed upon him in return; and in| her opinion that Herbert’s proposed journey to the 
us little more than six weeks from the day I had first | continent might just as well be our wedding-trip. 
met him, Herbert St Julien and I were fiancé. | Against these united forces, there was, of course, no 
Sy Rejoicing in my joy, mamma readily gave her | reason for my holding out, and before long, I had 
le consent to the betrothal, and expressed perfect | given a not very reluctant consent that the mar- 
g- satisfaction with the account Mr St Julien had | riage should take place within a month. 
T- given of ae page This een, Se that, with the 
1e exception of a sister-in-law, he had no relation in 
n the world ; that he had latterly been living in the SOCTAL FRSSSL Em 
pe neighbourhood of Cambridge, where he had a} Str ArtauR Hetps and his‘ friends in council’ are 
in house ; but that, having been seriously ill, and | well known to discuss all kinds of questions, and 
ry suffering still from occasional severe headaches, | it is not surprising that they should have turned 
n and general debility, he had been recommended to | their attention to ‘social pressure,’ and more or 
in et He had not, he said, intended to remain at | less kindred topics. The size of towns is one of 
DP, Torquay longer than a week, as he was merely | the subjects which have caused them to ponder ; 
s, taking the place on his way to Italy; and had it | it is undoubtedly connected very intimately with 
ig not been for the ‘sweet cause’ of his change of | social pressure, and it certainly suggests an inquiry 
in lan, he would now have been at his estate upon | as to whether towns may not be too large. Those 
m. ke Como. who hold that towns may be too large, will prob- 
y The mention of this latter particular brings me | ably set down amongst the merits of Henry VIII, 
to notice the only thing which occasioned me any | Queen Elizabeth, and James I., monarchs other- 
n, uneasiness with regard to my future prospects ;| wise sufficiently different one from another, the 
is this was, that, from all I could gather, my intended | fact that each and all three of them were almost 
ir husband was a man of enormous wealth ; from | equally desirous of preventing their metropolis 
k time to time he would mention by name some | from ‘becoming too large.” Whether their anxiety 
re castle, property, or estate belonging to him, until | upon that point did or did not arise rather from 
y it appeared to me that he had possessions in almost | an apprehension of the political dangers which 
d every European country. ‘These possessions I| might threaten their august selves, than from a 
d presently learned to regard with positive dislike, | far-sighted anticipation of the social pressure which 
is perceiving, as I could not fail to do, that the respon- | would one day bring evil upon their subjects’ 
e sibility of wealth, and the care of so much landed | posterity, it were invidious and censorious to ask ; 
y roperty, was a source of much solicitude to my | by all means let their departed majesties have the 
I over. Indeed, as I thought, he allowed this | benefit of the doubt. 
is anxiety to become oppressive; for although it| However it may be, there are those who hold 
S would have been difficult to have described in what | that ‘one of the greatest evils of modern life 
r it consisted, it seemed to me that a subtle change |is the existence of great towns.’ You will be 
- passed over Mr St Julien’s face whenever his estates | told that, whatever their advantages may be (and 
e formed the subject of conversation, and that his | they are not a few), their disadvantages include 
e dark eyes, usually so calm and intelligent, took a| ‘loss of health, of time, of comfort, of material 
- different expression, and wandered from one object | resources of every kind.’ It is said, though it 
z to another with a vague kind of uneasiness. This| may not be true, that, to begin with the lower 
r peculiarity did not, so far as I could perceive, | animals, not more than ten per cent. of the 
- attract mamma’s observation ; but, convinced that | horses now ‘carried to the knacker’s yard each 
s it was not altogether imagination upon my part, | week in London,’ would find their way in the 
if and attributing it to the cause I have mentioned, | same time to the same scene of ‘happy despatch,’ 
a I quietly resolved that, so soon as we were married, | if ‘ all the horses which do the work in London 
- I would persuade Mr St Julien to dispose of some | did similar work in smaller towns, where there 
- of these estates, and thus to lessen his care. My | would not be so much necessity for paved road- 
[ determination upon this point was strengthened | ways. It is reported to have been said by the 
; when I found that, whilst I was myself better | celebrated and philanthropic Dr Arnott, that, 
t than I had ever been in my life, poor Herbert’s| ‘though London is a place where the rate of 
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.order to convince himself that he had not been 


that the whole house was tenanted throughout 
‘by cows, numbering from forty to sixty, which 
arrived at the upper series of apartments by 


-of their very obliging and courteous owner, 
. at Willesden ; and, in that way, the two sets of 


~cows were kept in as good health, or almost as 


~exodus on the part of the thousands who can ‘ get 
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mortality is not exceedingly high, it is yet a place 
where nobody, except butchers’ boys, enjoys per- 
fect lealth—the full state of health that they are 
capable of enjoying ;’ which, of course, is calcu- 
lated to shake one’s faith in the practice of estimat- 
ing the healthiness of a given place by its statis- 
tical tables of mortality. It is said, and with some 
truth, that ‘the first article of food’ is ‘fresh air,’ 
and that, though ‘there is no danger of London 
being starved for want of animal food,’ there is 
more and more danger every year of its health 
being diminished from the want of a supply of pure 
atmosphere. 

As to water, again, which is hardly second 
to fresh air, a man who lives in a ‘huge city’ has 
little power of protecting himself, and ‘must take 
the water that is provided for his quarter of the 
town, whether he is satisfied with it or not.’ It is 
said, moreover, though it may be far from true, 
that ‘every year the hospital surgeons in London 
find it more difficult to cure wounds and injuries 
of all kinds to the human body, on account, it is 
supposed, of the growing inferiority of the London 
air.’ There is, however, another theory which 
attributes the aforesaid difficulty to another cause, 
arising from the pernicious habit of doing every- 
thing on the ‘ big’ plan, and having a large number 
of patients in one large room, instead of having 
them carefully distributed in smaller numbers, 
and, rather than not distributed at all, in smaller 
rooms. To recur to the lower animals: it is 
asserted that in London the cows are ‘killed 
off prematurely, and do not last a third part of 
the time that they would last in the country or in 
a small town.’ This may be so ; but, asthe writer 
of this article can testify on good authority, all 
London cows do not spend all their lives in 
London. The aforesaid writer, having received 
a great shock one day in London through seeing 
a cow’s head suddenly appear at a drawing-room, 
or upper-room, window in a by no means un- 
fashionable neighbourhood, not very far from 
Cavendish Square, was led to make inquiries, in 


the victim of a spectral illusion ; and he discovered 


means of properly arranged inclined planes. 
These cows, it appeared, according to the evidence 


periodically exchanged quarters with other cows 
at that time enjoying country-air on a farm 


good health, as they would have exhibited under 
any circumstances, 

There can be no doubt the social pressure 
produced by overgrowth of towns leads to an 


away’ into the fresher air of the suburbs or the 
nearest country, and whose exodus ‘makes it 
worse for the hundreds of thousands who remain,’ 
No doubt, too, ‘ private and individual charity is 
rendered very difficult by the immense size of the 
metropolis ;’ for those members of a family, the 
young ladies, and even the children, who in the 
country take, perhaps, the principal part ‘in the 
charitable enterprises,’ cannot in huge cities be 

rmitted by any prudent father or mother ‘to go 


people.” About the nuisances bred of social pres- 
sure, and themselves breeding physical and moral 
mischief, everybody has a general idea; but would 
anybody include ‘the vending of oysters amongst 
noxious trades?’ It must be understood that the 
oysters are to be ‘natives,’ and of the highest 
excellence. But the following anecdote is related : 
‘One of the greatest vendors of oysters in the 
metropolis’ had ‘a large subterranean place where 
he deposited his oyster-shells. This place was 
connected with the sewers. The small portions 
of animal matter left in the under-shells became 
putrescent ; and, from the huge mass of them 
which had accumulated in that subterranean 
ee there finally arose an odour of the most 

orrible nature, which came up through all the 
neighbouring gratings, and most probably into 
some of the neighbouring houses.... Of course,’ 
concludes the narrator, ‘I cannot prove that’ a 
deadly fever which had prevailed in the immediate 
vicinity ‘was the result of this accumulation of 
shells, but I believe it was, and such was the 
belief of those persons who, at that time, investi- 
gated the matter.’ 

There are many other topics connected with 
social pressure, such as the state of crime, and the 
facilities afforded for the commission of offences in 
large modern cities by persons who escape detec- 
tion and punishment. Th Liverpool, for example, 
with its teeming population, about four out of 
every five crimes of violence go unpunished, 
Notwithstanding, therefore, the vigilance of the 
police, the odds are four to one that a ruffianly 
offender will not be found out.* Rather a startling 
view this of dense overcrowding in large cities! 
We say nothing about the ‘ political aspect of the 
subject,’ which may be just hinted at as worthy of a 
serious reader’s reflection. Whosoever would liken 
London to Babylon may be gently reminded that 
‘the similitude is a very unjust one as regards the 
city of Nitocris and Semiramis, for Babylon had just 
what, in its densest parts, is deficient in London. 
We are told that Babylon contained within its 
walls land sufficient for agricultural purposes to 
enable the inhabitants of that city to be fed by 
those resources during a siege.’ And the most 
imaginative of poets would hardly venture to 
describe a band of sorrowful captives sitting down 
to weep by the waters of London, and hanging 
their harps ‘ upon the trees that are thereby :’ and 
area-railings would be too prosaic. 

The degree of social pressure in the present day 
may be said to be rising like the degree of heat 
recorded by a thermometer from winter to summer. 
Things that could be done easily fifty years ago, 
cannot be thought of now. The accumulation of 
capital in certain hands, and the advantages given 
by machinery, put the puny efforts of small concerns 
out of the question. No doubt, skill and industry 
are as much in request as ever—indeed, more so— 
but the competition is more keen, while the ignor- 
ance, heedlessness, and improvidence demonstrated 
in enlarged dimensions, are seen leading to the 
most —— consequences—huge masses of 
human beings in a state of semi-destitution, who 
give no end of trouble to police, parish authori- 
ties, and benevolent institutions. Is this condition 
of things, as is evidenced in large cities, destined 


* See an interesting article from the Liverpool Albion, 


into the almost dangerous neighbourhoods of poor 


in The Times of December 25, 1874. 
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to be the outcome of what we call civilisation ? 
Some will say no; but under the existing tre- 
mendous pressure, we fail to observe any turn for 
the better. Our only hope is in education, taking 
it in its widest sense. That, however, is putting 
off ‘the good time coming’ for at least a couple of 
generations ; and how are matters to be comfort- 
ably managed in the meantime? There‘is more, 
however, to consider. The population of the 
metropolis is said to be now four millions, Can 
any one foretell what will be the degree of social 
pressure when the population has reached six, 
eight, or ten millions, for to these numbers it is 
assuredly advancing ? 

Social pressure has other aspects, but we cannot 
refer to all of them. In large cities, and “more 
particularly the metropolis, it is vigorously dis- 
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played in those objectionable characteristics of our 
age, intrusiveness and over-publicity. Any indi- 
vidual eminent in literature, statesmanship, or an 
other walk in life, is sure to be pestered with 
attentions from those who wish to make capital in 
some way out of him. ‘He will be asked to 
preside at public dinners; to speak at public 
meetings ; to become a member of innumerable 
committees; to give testimonials to people as to 
whose qualifications he knows little or nothing ; and 
to make one of the concourse of notable persons at 
public funerals,’ And the worst of it is that, from 
some weakness inherent in human nature, the 
secondary work, as it may be called, thus forced 
and intruded upon the eminent man, will be 
almost on gga goed allowed to become his chief 
occupation, will after a while ‘not be unwelcome 
to him,’ will appear even to himself to ‘gain him 
sufficient applause and favour; and so we shall 
lose the best work of a great man, or, at anyrate, 
of aman capable in one direction.’ As for over- 
ublicity, how near a relationship there is between 
it and intrusiveness must be evident even to the 
purblind. ‘Nothing,’ it is mournfully admitted, 
‘now is sacred. Sorrow, disease, misfortune—all 
are canvassed with minuteness before the eyes of an 
unwholesomely curious world ; greedy of novelties, 
delighting in sensation, and no real or imaginative 
detail is spared, for the public dearly loves details.’ 
By a sort of poetical justice, the great, as some 
people count greatness, are those who suffer, just as 
they are also those who gain most from publicity ; 
for ‘extreme publicity,’ it is truly observed, 
‘tends to destroy the just privacy of private life ; 
it furnishes a worthless occupation for mankind 
in general; that it is unwholesome, tedious, 
detractive, indelicate, and indecorous.’ Publicity, 
moreover, cuts both ways ; it is equally dangerous 
to fear and avoid it, or to love and court it. ‘ How 
many timid and shame-faced persons,’ we are 
requested to consider, ‘fear to take the right 
course, fear to take the course which would lead 
to just results, because of the aversion which they 
have to this demon of publicity,’ which, as far 
as possible, interferes with the strongly recom- 
mended practice of washing dirty linen at home. 
‘On the other hand, a still greater danger lurks in 
the love of publicity, which comes to be a besettin 
sin, sometimes even of the greatest minds, an 
which leads to falseness, restlessness, and to a most 
dangerous desire always to stand well with that 
public, which is sure, very soon, to be made ac- 
quainted with all that the lover of publicity may 
say, or speak, or intend.’ At the same time, it 


must be remembered that there is a wholesome use 
of publicity, and that by its means many a grievous 
wrong may be remedied, and the rottenness of 
many a whited sepulchre proved beyond dispute. 
It is a terrible instrument to employ ; but it is 
sometimes the only instrument which can be 
successfully employed against the treacherous, the 
cunning, the pettifogging, the over-reaching, and, 
at the same time, specious and pretentious expert 
in chicanery. 


OUR MARRIAGE-LAWS. 


Not long since, in a case before one of the police 
courts of London, there was a dispute as to 
whether one of the parties concerned, a Scotch- 
woman, was married or not. She alleged she was ; 
but the man whom she claimed to be her husband, 
flatly denied the charge. The magistrate was 
puzzled ; and some one in court dryly remarked, 
‘that so loose was the state of the law, that many 
people in Scotland did not know for a certainty 
whether they were married or not.’ This was 
putting the matter too strongly. Things are bad 
enough, but not so bad as that. 

There are two kinds of marriages in Scotland— 
regular and irregular. Almost all are regularly 
effected, by the proclamation of banns, and a 
ceremonial, at which, in presence of friends, a 
clergyman of some denomination officiates—a cer- 
tificate of the proclamation being his warrant to 
do so. The ceremony may take place at any hour, 
and anywhere. In some cases, it takes place in a 
church or chapel ; in others, and these by far the 
greater number, in the house of the parents of the 
bride. Among the humbler classes, the affair 
usually occurs in the evening, and is accompanied 
with some little festivity. No fees are exigible 
by officiating clergymen. The ceremony is reckoned 
to be an ordinary piece of ministerial duty. The 
actual cost of a marriage ceremonial, therefore, 
may be limited to the outlay for the proclama- 
tion, which varies from about five shillings to a 
guinea, As the minister verifies the marriage, with 
the names of witnesses, on the certificate, which is 
returned to the officer by whom it was issued, the 
whole thing is put beyond challenge. In all this, the 
sole object is a distinct verification of the contract 
which has been effected by the two persons con- 
cerned. The religious part of the ceremony is, 
legally speaking, of no moment. In law, marriage 
is not only a civil contract, but is allowed to be 
entered into with the same freedom as a contract of 
sale of effects ; indeed, with more. Proof of mutual 
consent is what is absolutely required. Boys on 
reaching fourteen, and girls twelve years of age, 
are qualified to enter into the contract. Neither 
parents nor guardians have a right to interfere. 
Rather a strange privilege this ; for minors are not 
entitled to negotiate the purchase of a house, or to 
enter into any heavy transaction, without consent 
of legal guardians. Luckily, we do not often find 
boys of fourteen or girls of twelve indulging in 
the whim of matrimony. 
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So much for regular marriages; now for those 
of an irregular kind. Herein lies the weak, we 
might say, the disreputable part of the Scotch 
marriage system. As nothing more than proof 
of mutual consent, followed by cohabitation, is 
deemed sufficient in the case of subsequent con- 
test, a door is opened for abuse and litigation— 
we might add, domestic misery. Mutual consent 
may be expressed in words, uttered in presence of 
witnesses, or proved by letters or admissions of the 
parties, Thus, if a man say, pointing to a woman: 
‘ That is my wife ;’ and she courtesy in assent, this 
is sufficient proof of their marriage. It is, how- 
ever, important to note, that the consent on both 
sides must be serious, and placed beyond doubt. 
A man saying jocularly, or for some wicked pur- 
pose, ‘That is my wife, or writing an inscription 
in an hotel book, purporting that the lady who 
accompanies him is his wife, will not constitute 
marriage. There must be no trick, or even the sus- 
picion of trick. That is law ; but, unfortunately, 
young women liable to be imposed on, do not 
know the niceties of legal proof, and may imagine 
that the trick of inscription in an hotel book as 
Mrs So-and-so, marries them at once and for ever. 
Hence some of the litigations and disputes which 
we see in the newspapers regarding marriage. 
Looking to private morals and public policy, it is 
not easy to understand how lawyers, men of sound 
learning and the best intentions, do not make 
an effort, by an appeal to the legislature, to remedy 
the abuses that occasionally come before them. 
Fortunately, there are not a great number of ‘ bad 
cases.’ But why should there be any? 

We cannot leave this department of the sub- 
ject without alluding to what have long been 
known as Gretna Green marriages, As on the 
western border, the village of Gretna Green was, 
in old posting-days, the first convenient halting- 
place on Scotch ground for runaway couples from 
England, it became a favourite resort at which a 
mutual declaration of marriage could be exchanged 
before witnesses, and verified by certificate. The 
declaration generally took place in the presence of 
a blacksmith, who, in reality, was no more neces- 
sary than any other witness, but who gradually 
assumed an authority which imposed on the 
credulity of the English strangers, and thereby 
profited by the liberality usually dispensed on 
such auspicious occasions for his trifling services. 
The declaration of the marriage being obtained, 
the parties could at once return to England, and 
their marriage was held ever after to be valid 
there and all the world over. An end may almost 
be said to have been put to Gretna Green and 
similar runaway marriages by an act of parliament 
passed some years ago, which declares that no 
irregular marriages of that kind are valid unless 
one of the parties has for the last three weeks 
preceding the union been resident in Scotland. 

Scandalous as the irregular marriage-system of 
Scotland still remains, there was a similar loose- 
ness of procedure in England previous to Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act in 1754. Things were in some 
respects worse. No notice or publication of banns 


A small fee paid to a clergyman settled the whole 
affair. For the sake of the fees, parsons who were 
confined for debt in the Fleet prison, would marry 
any pair at a moment’s notice. They made a kind 
of business of it. The usual fee was two shillings, 
but there were cases in which the parson in des- 
peration would officiate for a glass of gin or a roll 
of tobacco. The Fleet prison, however, was only 
the centre of the traffic in marriages. The street 
leading to the prison was dotted with public-houses, 
where matrimony could be cheaply solemnised. 
Pennant says: ‘In walking along the street in my 
youth, I have often been pe by the question : 
“ Sir, will you be pleased to walk in and be mar- 
ried?” The invitation came from a dirty profli- 


gate-looking fellow, wearing a slovenly parson’s | 
costume, generally attached to one of the numerous | 


taverns in the locality, over the door of which was 
inscribed: “ Marriages performed within.”’ It is 
interesting to know that each of these taverns 
kept a parson, with a register of its business in 
marriages—the liquor consumed and paid for 
on the occasion of these irregular nuptials being 
of course the inducement to carry on the trade. 
Lord Hardwicke’s Act caused quite a flutter in 
the marriage-market. On the day before it came 
into operation, no fewer than two hundred and 
seven couples were united. As each tavern had 
its register, it became important to purchase up 
the whole ; and we learn that government acquired 
over a ton of registers extending back to 1686. In 
comparison with this, Scotland has nothing so 
utterly flagitious, 

The new law established under Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Act was not by any means free from blemish. 
From being loose, the observances required of those 
‘about to marry’ went to the opposite extreme, 
and became odiously strict and punctilious. The 
ceremony could be performed only by a beneficed 
clergyman, and within canonical hours—that is, 
between the hours of 8 a.M. and 12 noon. But, 
by what clock or watch were these hours to be 
regulated ? The marriage was liable to be chal- 
lenged from some — error as to time. There 
was also a certain abuse as regards the warrant for 
conducting the ceremony. Instead of banns, there 
might be a license, under episcopal authority, 
costing very much more than banns, and which 
could be called nothing else than an ‘indulgence.’ 
By paying two or three guineas, one escaped the 
delay and the publicity of banns. Licenses and 


banns still keep their ground ; but latterly, as is | 


a 


was ca neither was any license looked for, 


well known, marriages in England may be solem- | 


nised in dissenting chapels, registered for the pur- 
pose, or without any religious ceremony at all, in 
the office of the superintendent registrar of the 
district, in the presence of witnesses. Curiously 
enough, marriage in a simple, cheap, and dry way 
in a registrar’s office, has not commended itself to 
popular favour. Marriage in the parish church, 
after due proclamation of banns, and with the 
impressive pomp of liturgical ceremonial, still 
receives general approval. The laws relating to 
the marriage of minors in England are more strict 
than in Scotland, but regulations on the subject 
are not greatly attended to, and practically are of 
little avail. 

In Ireland, the marriage-law generally resembles 
that of England, but to it are superadded statutory 
obligations as regards the intermarrying of Catholics 
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and Protestants that are barely intelligible, and as 
leading to perplexity and distress of mind, cannot 
be too severely reprehended. During the last 
eighty-five years, there have been no fewer than 
three acts of parliament on the subject, each adding 
to the confusion. The whole would need to be 
swept away, and a simple intelligible law, free 
from sectarian distinctions, enacted instead. Ire- 
land, like Scotland, wants a Lord Hardwicke ; but 
he is long in coming. 

We may now take a glance at continental usages. 
The French Revolution, which affected to liberalise 
everything, led to rigorous arrangements regard- 
ing marriage. In France, and wherever the Code 
Napoleon has taken root, marriage is ordinarily a 
matter of extreme difficulty—the trouble incurred 
perfectly monstrous. According to law, marriage 
is a civil contract, and must necessarily take place 
in the office of the mayor. It is customary to 
adjourn to a church, where there is a supple- 
mentary religious rite. To this there can be no 
objection. The pinch consists in the obligation to 
exhibit the assent of parents. According to law, 
each unmarried Frenchman and Frenchwoman is 
a child to be taken care of. No young man under 
twenty-five, or woman under twenty-one years of age 
can marry without the consent of parents. If the 
father and mother are dead, certificates to that effect 
must be produced, and the consent of grandfather 
and grandmother will be accepted ; but if they are 
dead also, the fact needs to be certified. Getting 
together these certificates is such a terrible 
nuisance, that in an enormous multiplicity of 
cases in humble life, the marriage ceremony is 
dispensed with. In its efforts to avert moral 
wrong, the law is the fruitful cause of wrong. 
There is a possibility of a man or woman above 
twenty-five marrying without the consent of 
parents. But even in this case there are ridiculous 
formalities. The parents must be served three 
times with a summons or notice of the intention 
to marry ; and a certificate of this notice legally 
verified must be shewn, before either the mayor 
or priest will perform the ceremony. Age does 
not liberate a man from these ridiculous obliga- 
tions. If amold gentleman of eighty takes it into 
his head to marry, he must begin by getting legal 
certificates of the death, not only of his father and 
mother, but of his grandfather and grandmother— 
that is to say, he may have to rake up records a 
hundred years old. There is something comic in 
these obligations, but likewise something to be 
treated seriously. It not being generally known 
in England that the consent of parents is neces- 
sary to constitute a valid marriage in France, 
Englishwomen marrying Frenchmen in England, 
may find that their marriage has been alto- 
gether invalid. An English lady long resident in 
France, to whom we were lately indebted for an 
amusing sketch concerning French manners, men- 
tions the following as a fact: ‘Not many years 
since, a young English girl, who had married a 
Frenchman in England without the consent of his 
parents, was subjected to the misery and humilia- 
tion of finding that her marriage was null and 
void in her husband’s country, and that he was at 
liberty to take another wife.’ 

Looking at the whole affair of marrying, on 
which so much of the welfare of society depends, 
we know of nothing of a serious nature that has 
engaged so little public attention. With some 


modern modifications, the whole thing is little 

better than a chaos, which, as far as we can see, is 

maintained as a subject of costly and distracting 
Ww. Cc. 


litigation, 


WALTER’S WORD. 
CHAPTER VII.—MR JOHN PELTER AS MENTOR. 


Ir is astonishing how the profession of Love—that 
is, the love of man for woman, or vice versd—being 
of such endless variety, should be described by 
poets and philosophers as of only two or three 
kinds, or even ‘lumped’ (as Pope, for instance, 
lumps it) into one. Monomania, fever, atrophy, 
have each their name and place in medical science ; 
but all these diseases, and many others, are in 
psychology spoken of as one, as though no differ- 
ence existed between them. There is, it is true, 
an admitted peculiarity in the case of what is 
called a Platonic attachment; but this term is 
seldom used, except in irony, and I am inclined to 
think that those who so make use of it are right. 
I have never known a Platonic attachment where 
the lady, at least, would not have married the 
gentleman if she could. That love itself is pro- 
tean in its outward shape, is (in spite of the poets) 
now allowed. We admit that the sweetness and 
light of the world do not change, as Byron, for 
instance, would have us believe, to gall and dark- 
ness, to Corydon because Phyllis rejects him ; or 
that the sun seems to shine for him by night, and 
roses to bloom for him in February, if she accepts 
him. He is pleased and gratified, of course, more 
so, doubtless, than if he had won five shillings at 
skittles ; yet not more, perhaps, than if he had 
won five pounds. I am speaking of a Corydon of 
the humbler classes, of course, when I mention so 
vulgar a game, and such small amounts ; but if 
Corydon was a born gentleman, and, in the prac- 
tice of his profession, the Turf, should pull off, say, 
fifty thousand pounds on a double event, that 
would probably give him almost as much pleasure 
as being accepted by Phyllis. 


Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in 
his glowing hands ; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden 
sands ; 


but if such luck as we have supposed should 
happen to a gentleman-sportsman, don’t you think 
the glass of Time would run itself into just as 
golden sands as if Love held it? I must confess 
I do. Of course, there are some young persons 
who, being denied by their Beloved Objects, imme- 
diately go and hang themselves ; but these are for- 
tunately exceptional cases, which do not materially 
affect the census returns. A more numerous class 
plunge into dissipation ; a remedy which, though 
(besides other serious objections to it) it may kill 
as well as cure, has undoubtedly been found to be 
efficacious. Others have the good-fortune to see 
some other nice young woman, the next day, or the 
next month, after the disappointment, and get over 
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it by marrying her. All of us are agreed that | hour, and leave his hearers in the most inextri- pee 
there are many ways of meeting a misfortune of | cable entanglement ; a man, ‘it was true, who cared ae 
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who are capable of inspiring such a passion are 
few; and such disinterested Corydons are few: 
but it exists. Such a love, for example, would 
have been entertained by Warrington for Laura, if 
he had met her in the first instance as the wife 
of Pendennis. There would have been no harm 
in such an attachment, nor thought of harm; but 
it could not have been expressed by the terms 
respect, regard, or friendship ; nay, it would com- 
prehend a devotion for Mrs P. not entertained, 
perhaps, even by Mr Arthur Pendennis himself. 

It was some absorbing feeling of this sort which 
filled Walter Litton’s soul with respect to Lotty ; 
in some cases, it might not have been a disadvanta- 
geous one—indeed, an unselfish passion of this sort 
is often most advantageous—but Walter was too 
young for such a gracious burden, not, as he 
imagined, because life lay before him lone and 
barren for so many years, but because he lacked 
the discipline of life; he could not free himself 
from its influence at pleasure, and though he could 
forget it-—that is, the smart of it—in occupation, it 
pervaded even the work of his hands. It is certain 
that his present picture profited by this. Love, 
‘the more ideal artist he than all, had given a 
spirituality to the expression of Philippa, Edward’s 

ueen, which Miss Nellie Neale, and perhaps even 

otty herself, did not possess; it was, in fact, a 
glorified likeness of the latter, a likeness that 
might easily escape the eyes of such as were but 
slightly acquainted with her, or had not seen her 
under circumstances calculated to evoke her deeper 
feelings, but which would strike most foreibly 
those who knew her best. Without, of course, re- 
cognising the source of his friend’s inspiration, or 
even being aware of what it was, Mr John Pelter 
perceived that this portrait was far in advance of 
anything that the young fellow had yet achieved ; 
and he told him so, after his peculiar fashion, 
puffing at his pipe, and regarding this chef-d’cuvre 
with his huge flax-covered head sloped to the criti- 
cal angle. 

‘My dear Watty,’ said he, ‘I don’t wish to 
flatter you, but that’s the most like a human 
creature of anything that you have yet turned 
out.’ 

‘I am glad to hear you say so,’ returned Walter, 
well pleased with this moderate praise, which, 
indeed, in Jack Pelter’s mouth, implied far 
beyond what it expressed. A huge good-natured 
= was Jack, who knew much more of his pro- 
ession, though he seldom used the slang of it, than 
many a man who can discourse of ‘ his art’ by the 


Church’ as he did so, and once more regarded it 
with fixed attention. ‘You must not lump any 
King Edwards with a lot of this kind,’ continued 
Jack, ‘or else you ’ll spoil it.’ 

‘But Queen Philippa must be kneeling to some- 
body,’ urged Walter. 

‘€Then don’t let her be Queen Philippa at all. 
That high head-dress may very well be taken for a 
fool’s cap ; and if you write “ Forfeits” under it, 
the whole thing will explain itself. “Who is the 
owner of this pretty thing? Let her kneel in one 
corner, dance in another,” and so on. There; don’t 
be affronted ; I’m only joking, so far as regards the 
title. The girl must kneel alone, that’s certain. 
Chuck your Pinnock’s England overboard, cut 
away the rest of the canvas, and call her 
“ Supplication,” 

. ‘Upon my life, Jack, I think that a good 
idea,’ 

‘Of course it is. Send out for something to 
drink its health in. “O for a draught of vintage 
full of the warm South,” something delicate and 
tasty, and redolent of the subject.—Jenny !’ roared 
he from the top of the stairs,‘ fetch a pot of 
stout.’ 

Over this refreshment they discoursed the future 
of the immortal work. 

‘That must not go to the Gallery, or any of 
those places, Watty, said Jack, whom the generous 
liquor had rendered still more eulogistic. ‘You 
must have a shy with it at the big shop,’ 

‘I am sick of trying there,’ answered Walter 
despondently. 

‘Sick of trying! Why, you have not got a gray 
hair on your font If you were my age’ (Jack was 
about thirty), ‘you might talk of blighted hopes.’ 

‘But you have been hung, and in good places 
too ; i yet I have heard you say that you had 
just as soon your pictures went to the Gallery, or 
straight to Pall Mall’—— 

‘ Well, well; that’s because I wanted the money,’ 
interrupted the other, with irritation. ‘Don’t you 
mind about me. If 1 said I don’t care about fame, 
perhaps I was wrong, or perhaps I lied. Your case, 
at all events, is different. Follow my advice, Watty, 
my boy, and send “Supplication” to run its chance 
with the committee. They do sometimes take a 
thing on its own merits. Remember how Camp- 
bell was hung last year, through MacCollop, R.A., 
taking him for a fellow-countryman, “ Death by 
misadventure,” as somebody said of it, when all 
the newspapers were down upon his daub.’ 

‘You are very encouraging,’ said Walter, smil- 
ing ; ‘ but nevertheless I will try the big shop.’ 

4 spite of Walter’s pretended irony, there was 
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great encouragement in Pelter’s recommendation. 
Jack was not above the weaknesses of his calling, 
and could abuse a brother-artist—who was success- 
ful—as roundly as any one, But he was singularly 
just and honest in the main. His tenderness for 
his young friend was great. It is not too much to 
say that his hopes for his success were higher than 
for his own; for he was one of that increasing 
class who are not ambitious either of fame or for- 
tune. As long as he could earn a competence, he 
was satisfied with the result of his own labours ; 
and a competence with him meant something very 
modest indeed. It is not a good sign in our social 
life that so many men, even in comparative youth, 
are becoming indifferent to great gains afd high 
distinction: if such sentiments were universal, the 
pene ey of anything really great in any line of 
ife would be rendered impossible ; but it is only 
the natural rebound from that excessive struggle to 
et a head and shoulders above their fellows which 
istinguished the last generation, not altogether 
to its credit. In that contest, Friendship too often 
went to the wall, and every generous impulse was 
trodden under foot, in order that Self should rise 
supreme. There is no better excuse for indolence 
than the spectacle of successful Diligence standing 
all alone upon its pedestal, without friend or lover, 
a mark not only for envy, but for deserved con- 
tempt; and Mr John Pelter had seen, or fancied he 
had seen, not a few eminent gentlemen of his own 
profession in that isolated position. By toiling 
and scraping, and denying himself all the delights 
of youth, there is no man so great a fool, he would 
argue, but that he can acquire for himself a heap 
of money—only to find that, by long disuse, he has 
lost the faculty of enjoyment. There was no great 
fear of this in Mr Pelter’s individual case: his 
capacity for pleasure was so considerable, that 
some of it would certainly have remained with 
him under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances ; but it suited him to adopt this theory, 
which, it is fair to say, he acted up to in a very 
conscientious manner. He worked well, never 
‘scamping’ a square inch of that which he set his 
brush to do, but never overworked himself ; he 
took his time over his canvas, and his ease, and 
did not trouble himself much with speculations 
upon the verdict of posterity. The verdict of 
“ragpe made he would philosophically explain over 
is pipe and pot, was, in its relation to art, merely 
the judgment of a set of people removed by one or 
more degrees farther from the great lights of anti- 
quity than we ourselves, and who were, therefore, 
less qualified to give an opinion, ll that was 
best and greatest, lay in the past ; and though the 
—_— might not be a great age—indeed, he 
ad very little belief in its being so—yet, it was 
only reasonable, by the argument of analogy, to 
suppose it would be superior to the future. hy, 
then, make such a fuss about posterity? The fact 
was, that in Mr Pelter’s eyes, posterity was but the 
next generation of picture-dealers. For his own 
works, he had no ambition ; no desire for fame, 
and very little even for profit ; but for those of his 
friend he allowed himself some hopes. He liked 
the young fellow dearly, and had a genuine ad- 
miration for his talents, which he wished to see 
made use of to the best advantage. Perhaps he 
had a secret conviction that he had missed his 
mark in the world, and was solicitous that Walter 
should have better fortune. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE ACADEMY CIRCULAR, 


I once knew a very clever but paradoxical man 
who was wont to explain that, upon the whole, the 
British House of Peers were created from personal 
merit : his line of argument I forget, and, indeed, 
though urged with great ingenuity, it was some- 
what difficult to follow even when in process; but 
I am nearly sure that genuine conviction animated 
it, until he became a peer himself; after which, 
modesty, or perhaps some innate sense of humour 
(in which I had always thought him deficient), 
sealed his lips upon that subject. There is a 
natural and wholesome desire on the part of the 
public to believe such things. I very much ques- 
tion whether nine people in ten do not entertain 
the delusion that a silk gown (for example) is an 
honour conferred upon barristers for eminence in 
their profession: I am quite sure that it would 
shock them to hear that, for every Victoria Cross 
that is given for valour, half-a-dozen are applied 
for in vain. Folks in the country even believe 
that pictures are accepted or rejected in the Royal 
Academy every year solely upon their own merits ; 
that the Hanging Committee know nothing about 
them ; that they are sent in without name or 
address, and simply with a motto—like the poems 
that compete for the Newdigate or the Chancellor’s 
medal—and are adjudicated upon without any 
personal reference to the artists. And yet these 
good Pr oe would be quite insulted if you in- 
quired if they believed in the Millennium. 

Walter Litton knew very few R.A.s, and none 
who were upon the Hanging Committee of that 
year. No member of it was inveigled into the 
second floor in Beech Street, and persuaded to 
cast his eye upon ‘Supplication,’ in order that, 
when he saw it again upon a certain momentous 
occasion, recognition might follow. Jack Pelter 
would have done him that good turn—for he was 
one of those who will do for a friend what ‘ wild 
horses’ would not have compelled him to do for 
himself—but Walter declined the offer. 

‘My dear Jack,’ said he, ‘you are most kind ; 
but I would rather the thing stood on its own 
hook.’ 

‘I want it to hang on the Line,’ was Jack’s only 
rejoinder. 

‘Well, I hope it will, or, at all events, some- 
where. It may be very foolish of me, and very 
sanguine, but I have great confidence * 

‘In the committee ?’ broke in Pelter. ‘Then you 
must be very foolish and very sanguine indeed.’ 

‘No; in the merits of the picture.’ 

‘Gad, how I wish I was your age!’ sighed 
Jack. ‘Do you think it will be bought for the 
nation ?” 

‘I don’t wish it to be bought at all.’ 

‘Oh, I see; you want to keep it for your diploma 
picture,’ 

But though Jack was thus cynical with his 
friend, he had a high opinion of the excellence 
of this particular piece of work, over which Walter 
expended a prodigious amount of time and pains, 
His usual habit was to tire of his productions. 
He was by no means a careless worker, but ere 
he had finished one picture, his mind had begun 
to be busy with its successor. He always deemed 
his last work his best, of course; but his last would 
be nothing to that which was to follow it, the 
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germs of which chef-d’euvre were already sprouting 
in his brain. But with ‘Supplication,’ the case 
was different. Every detail was wrought up to 
the highest pitch of perfection of which he was 
capable, and he was never tired of touching 
and retouching; he did not retouch the face, 
either pecans was satisfied with it, or because 
he distrusted his ability to effect improvement, 
but he would fix his eyes upon it for long intervals 
with the intensity of an intending buyer. Then 
he would look up with a sigh, and busy himself 
with the embroidery of Queen Philippa’s robe, 
or with the colour of the cushion upon which 
she knelt. He would even do this when his model 
was in the room, forgetful of her presence, and of 
the money per hour it cost him ; and upon one 
or two occasions, he noticed that she also had 
her fits of abstraction. Then it struck him that 
her face had grown paler of late, and her large 
eyes less lustrous, and his tender heart reproached 
him for his indifference. 

‘We have been working very hard at this 
rarig have we not, Red Riding-hood ?’ said he 
sindly. ‘Don’t you think you would be the 
better for a little holiday id 

*Not so far as I am concerned, sir. I am not 
at all tired,’ 

‘You look so,’ returned he, regarding her in 
really quite a paternal way; ‘very fagged and 
out of sorts, Are you quite sure you are well ?’ 

‘Yes, sir ; I am well enough.’ 

‘But you may not be a good judge of that. I 
shall go round this afternoon, and speak to your 
father about you, little one.’ 

‘Oh, pray, sir, don’t speak to him!’ returned 
she with sudden vehemence. ‘Indeed, indeed, 
there is nothing the matter with me—nothing, at 
least, to speak of. There is no need for any holi- 
day. Besides, father has bills to pay, which were 
not settled at Christmas, and it would vex him 
if I fell out of work just now.’ 

‘Oh, I daresay we can manage about the bills. 
You have been one, two, three, four months 
eternally kneeling upon that cushion; and so 
far as this picture is concerned, I can get on very 
well by myself now. Yes, yes; you must have a 


| holiday.’ 


‘As you please, sir, answered Nellie humbly ; 
‘that is, so far as the sittings are concerned. 
Indeed, I have felt that I have been picking your 
pocket for the last six weeks.’ 

‘Picking my pocket, Red Riding-hood! Why, 
how was that ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, I have seen that I was of little or 
no use. You don’t know how absent and thought- 
ful you have become; I might just as well have 
been at home as in your studio, for all the good 
I have been to you for this last hour, for instance. 
And then the picture isn’t like me, not a bit. 
It was at first, perhaps, just a little ; but you have 
been thinking of somebody else all along, and 
been painting her instead of me’ 

The colour rose to the very roots of Walter’s 
hair, but he answered laughingly : ‘ And has that 
offended you, Red Riding-hood, all along ?’ 

‘No, sir; indeed, I didn’t notice it at first. 
But it seems wrong that I should come here and 
take your money, when you could get on just 
as well without me.’ 

‘And that’s what makes you look so pale 
and sorrowful, is it? You must certainly have 


a very tender conscience. However, let me tell 
you, for your comfort, Red Riding-hood, that I 
can not get on without you. I have got used to 
you as a sitter, and in folks have come to 
the age of your grandmamma, they are averse to 
change. Perhaps you have sat long enough for 
Philippa ; but you have plenty of expressions 
beside that pleading one, which you have worn 
so long, that I do believe it has made you down- 
right miserable. Mr Pelter has recommended me 
to take the game of Forfeits for a subject, which 
will require you to be full of fun; and, after a 
month or two of that, I shall expect you to be 
in tearing spirits.’ 

When Walter and his friend were smoking their 
pipes that evening, the former spoke of his 
model’s altered looks, and of the talk he had 
had with her. ‘I could make nothing of it, 
except that she must really have taken it to heart 
that the picture is not a portrait. I wish you 
would take her for a bit, Jack, and put her in 
good spirits.’ 

‘I am doing a veteran in boots and a beard,’ 
said Pelter dryly ; ‘and I should recommend you 
to paint a veteran for your next picture—Miss 
Nellie’s great-aunt, for instance.’ 

‘Nonsense! I am really serious in asking your 
opinion, for I am sure the girl is out of sorts 
about something ; not ill, I think, but wretched 
in her mind. What the deuce can be the matter 
with her ?’ 

‘I am afraid Red Riding-hood’s grandmamma 
is turning out to be a wolf, in spite of herself, 
Walter.’ 

‘I don’t understand you, Pelter.’ 

‘Don’t you? It’s a very old story, my good 
fellow. I don’t for a moment imagine you want 
to devour her, mind, though she would be a 
dainty morsel for some people. But I have a 
suspicion she wants to be eaten.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that the girl has fallen 
in love with me ?’ 

‘Iam not sure; but there is no accounting for 
tastes, and she may have done so. I am glad, 
for her sake, at all events, that you are a gentle- 
man—and not a man of honour.’ 

‘I hope not, indeed, in the sense you mean,’ 
answered Walter, reddening. ‘But it seems to 
me your view is a very coxcombical one,’ 

‘It would be, if I had suggested she had fallen 
in love with me, returned Jack. ‘ But that she 
has fallen in love with somebody, is certain : down- 
cast eyes, pale cheeks, and sighs, are all “signs” 
as old Burton calls them in his Anatomy. You 
will find them there under the head of “ Love a 
Cause.” Perhaps she is enamoured of your Apollo, 
which is as large as life, and very like: such thing: 
have happened in the case of statues, so why not 
with paintings? If this be so, and since nobody 
will buy it, you had better give it to her. 

‘I think what you suggest is quite as likely as 
that she should have fallen in love with me,’ said 
Walter gravely ; ‘but she is certainly very un- 
happy. After what - have said, I would send 
her away to-morrow, but that she says her father 
is so hard up.’ 

‘You are too emotional,’ said Mr Pelter ; ‘or, in 
other words, a soft-hearted young fool. Also, I wish 
you would drink a little fairer. Please to ring for 
another jug of beer.’ 

As a matter of fact, however, not only had Mr 
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John Pelter had his full share of the beer, but he 
had no reason to plume himself upon hardness of 
heart. His general views of his fellow-creatures, 
like those of most Bohemians, were cynical, but in 
each particular case he shewed himself no philo- 
sopher. Indeed, he could not bear with equanimit 
the misfortunes of total strangers to him, muc 
less of his friends. He was opposed to beggars 
upon principle, but often and often would he take 
some poor pinched creature into his studio, under 
— of his artistic wants, and then dismiss 
im warmed and filled. To his personal friends he 
was devoted, and when Litton’s picture was in due 
time sent into the big shop on approval, Jack was 
far more anxious about its fate than Walter him- 
self. Indeed, Walter exhibited an indifference in 
the matter, which, considering what the other 
knew of his character and antecedents, was inex- 
plicable to his friend. He shewed despondency, 
sitting almost idle for whole days alone—for he 
had, for the present, dispensed with the services of 
Nellie Neale—but not those symptoms of solici- 
tude for the success of his great work with which 
Jack was so well acquainted in other cases. The 
cause of this was curious, yet by no means un- 
known in the profession to which he belonged. 
He missed his picture. This is peculiarly an artist’s 
grievance. The novelist can both have his cake 
and eat it: his book—the writing of which has 
given him so many hours of pleasure, and with 
the characters whereof, even though he, may have 
failed in making them real to others, he has been 
living for months in as close a relationship as 
with those of his household—remains to him after 
it is written. But when the painter has sold his 
picture, it is gone for ever. The majority of his 
class may be glad enough to get rid of it, if the 
i is satisfactory: Pelter was so, and Litton 
imself had been so hitherto. But now and then, 
a picture becomes to its creator like a child to its 
father. The wrench of parting with it, however 
mitigated by recompense, is as severe as that which 
Romance attributes to the Arab when parting with 
his horse. He has seen it grow under his hand in 
unexpected strength and beauty, out of nothing; it 
has been his companion for many solitary hours, 
whispering to him hopes of fortune and of fame, 
ews however realised, must needs fall short of 
its suggestions ; till, though so ineffably ideal, it 
has become something lifelike. It is sometimes 
pregnant with Association: reminding him who 
drew it of some much-loved scene that can never 
be beheld again, as on that bygone day in which 
he saw it first ; or, perchance, of some dear one 
whom death has taken. The heart has more ten- 
tacles than the eight-armed demon of the sea, 
wherewith, like it, it lays hold of things animate 
or inanimate with dogged clutch; ‘it clings, it 
clings ;? and neither Siren’s voice nor Reason’s 
can make it loose its hold, Walter missed his 
aa though the face it mirrored haunted him 
ike a ghost; and would have been well content to 
hear it was in that academical Vault—the bourne 
from which all pictures do return to their discon- 
solate owners—so that he might go at once and 
claim it. It would be found there, doubtless, as 
other works of his had been, but meanwhile he 
grudged its absence. He had another picture on 
his easel, but his heart was not in that, as it had 
been in its predecessor; he was equally painstaking, 
equally conscientious with it, and yet he did not 


need Jack’s ominous silence—his omission to point 
out its defects—to convince him that it was a 
failure. At times, so errant was his mind, that he 
saw both pictures—their lines and hues mingled 
together, like a dissolving view. Under such cir- 
cumstances, to paint was useless, and he gave him- 
self up to his own morbid thoughts. 

Where was Lotty now? He had seen nothing 
of Selwyn for months, nor heard of him, and so 
far, as he bitterly reflected, that was a good sign. 
In prosperity, the captain was more likely to 
forget his friends, than if he had need of them. 
On the other hand, since he owed him money, he 
might be ashamed to come ; they might be very, very 
poor. He had seen in the paper that Selwyn had 
sold out of the army, and now he must needs be 
living on his capital, if his creditors had left him 
any to live upon. And when that was spent, what 
could they do then? To what wretchedness might 
not that innocent, angelic creature be reduced by 
this time—and thanks to him! It had not been 
Walter’s fault, of course, but he reproached himself 
for not having combated the captain’s arguments in 
the railway carriage in favour of their elopement, 
nay, with having been in the railway carriage at all, 
since, but for his presence, Lotty would not have 
taken that first fatal step of leaving home. At 
another time he would be full of pity for them 
both. What right had he to judge the motives of 
his friend, since he knew for certain only the 
strength of his temptation, which he acknowledged 
to himself—his own present feelings, indeed, were 
an evidence of the fact—was overwhelming. It 
was harsh in the captain not to have let him visit 
them in their trouble, since he ought to have 
known that their poverty would have only exacted 
sympathy and respect, and to what catastrophes 
might not this false pride impel him! Surely, 
surely, he would never permit Lotty to want, 
through disinclination to apply a second time to 
his own scanty purse! At this idea—the picture 
of that fair young face, white and wan with physi- 
cal woe—he would start up from his chair, and 
me the room like a madman. The very postman’s 

nock, though letters seldom came for the lonely 
young fellow, would suggest all sorts of hideous 
apprehensions ; there might be news that Reginald 
was in prison—he had himself said it was more than 
probable—and Lotty alone and starving. One day, 
when there had been a letter for the first-floor, he 
heard Pelter’s loud voice upon the carpetless stairs, 
exclaiming : ‘Oh, this is for Mr Litton,’ and then 
his friend’s heavy tread coming up-stairs three 
steps at a time. Jack knew something, though 
by no means all, of his solicitude upon the young 
couple’s account, and sympathised with it. He 
stood now at the open door, with a very grave face, 
and, in a solemn tone, exclaimed: ‘Walter, here 
is a letter for you. I have opened it by mistake.’ 

‘A letter, said Walter: his hand shook as he 
held it out for the missive. ‘No bad news, I hope, 
of—of Selwyn ?’ 

‘No; it’s only a circular—a circular from the 
Academy, my lad,’ cried Jack with a joyous whoop. 
‘It’s to tell you that Wednesday is Varnishing Day, 
and, therefore, that your “ Supplication” has been 
accepted.’ 

Then his two great hands seized Walter’s, and 
wrung them in expressive silence. 

‘T am not a good one at congratulatory speeches, 
Watty, old fellow, but Iam downright glad’ 
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O blessed time of Youth and Friendship, O happy 
hand-clasps, only second to the first kiss of Love ; 
what glories must be beyond the gates of the 
grave that shall recompense us for your loss ! 


JUBILEES AND CENTENARY FESTIVALS. 


AN increasing tendency manifests itself to keep in 
memory past events, by means of celebrations 
more or less festive—not only once a year, on the 
return of a particular day in a particular month ; 
but also once every twenty-five years, fifty years, 
hundred years, five hundred years, nay, thousand 
years. The poorest boy in the kingdom likes to 
celebrate, even if it be only to the extent of a bun 
or a pen’orth of nuts, the anniversary of his birth- 
day (except those unfortunate persons who were 
born on the 29th of February, and who, therefore, 
can only get birthdays in leap-years) ; and from 
the poorest boy up to the greatest monarch, a cus- 
tom of family greetings on such a day is more or 
less prevalent. In some families, the anniversary 
of a death is kept in sorrow, or at least in seclu- 
sion ; but most of the celebrations to which we 
refer have a joyous ring about them. Concerning 
those of rarer occurrence, at the wider intervals 
above adverted to, there is a curious bit of history, 
closely connected with the use of the word jubilee, 
the origin and meaning of which are by no means 
generally known. 

The jubilee or yobel was an early established 
institution among the Hebrews. Once in fifty 
years great changes were made in the ownership of 
property, and in the personal relations between 
masters and bondmen. All land that had changed 
hands during fifty years reverted to those who had 
owned it at the beginning of that period, or to 
their descendants ; all persons who had been com- 
pelled by poverty to become bondmen (a species of 
serfdom or mitigated slavery) obtained their free- 
dom ; while all debts were remitted or cancelled. 
This jubilee was proclaimed by the sound of the 
jovel or yobel, a kind of horn, on the tenth day of 
the seventh Hebrew month. The design is sup- 

to have been the maintenance of a kind of 

ce between different tribes and families, to 
prevent the growth of a few rich landowners 
amidst a generally impoverished community, and 
to increase alike the growth of population and the 
fertility of the soil, The system is known to have 
been adopted for a time ; but commentators differ 
in opinion, alike as to the period of practical 
adoption, and to the period when it fell into disuse. 
From its very nature, it must be unfitted for any 
save a peculiar and exceptional state of society. 
Indeed, while the institution was still in full force, 
exceptions were made to its application ; dwelling- 
houses in towns were exempted, save in a few 
instances, and so were fields which had been con- 
secrated by a vow to God. The institution was 
essentially a religious or theocratic one in its 
nature and origin. 

It so happens, by a curious series of changes, 
that the Hebrew blowing of a horn once in fifty 
—_ has given a name to modern festive cele- 

rations quite apart from anything connected 
specially with Jerusalem or with Rome, and con- 
sidered equally suitable whether the intervals or 
intervening periods are of twenty-five, fifty, or a 
hundred years’ duration. Recollecting ‘jovel’ or 
‘vobel,’ the horn that was blown, we shall see at 


once that the word ‘jubilee’ does not in itself 
denote any particular number of years. Strictly 
speaking, it was not at the completion, but at the 
commencement of the fiftieth year that the Hebrew 
jubilee was held, after ‘seven Sabbaths of years,’ 
or forty-nine years; in other words, a jubilee 
year succeeded forty-nine ordinary years: a cen- 
tury comprised two of the first, and ninety-eight 
of the second, 

At what period particular days began to be 
celebrated with jubilee intervals, and in relation 
to matters unconnected with religion, cannot be 
exactly determined. There may be a jubilee year 
even for a deceased member of an unimportant 
private family, if the relatives choose to celebrate 
it; and in such case the pages of history would 
say nothing about it, for the very sufficient reason 
that they know nothing. If a centennial celebra- 
tion of misfortunes were made the subject of a 
jubilee, the House of Stuart might well have 
selected ’88 as the year for holding it, seeing that 
1488, 1588, 1688, and 1788 were all marked by 
occurrences which threw a cloud over the fortunes 
of that ill-starred dynasty. 

George III.’s jubilee was a famous example of 
these celebrations, as one of the fifty-year series, 
The king, despite many evils that sprang from a 
narrow and obstinate judgment, was a cordial 
favourite with his subjects during almost the 
whole: of his life ; they liked him, loved him, and 
reverenced him so far as reverence was compatible 
with the familiar sobriquet, ‘Farmer George.’ 
The sovereign’s birthday was a more universal 
holiday than it has ever been since, notwithstand- 
ing the affection and loyal feeling always displayed 
towards our present sovereign by her people. 
The 4th of June was the most joyous day in the 
year—the annual jubilee day, if that term had 

— to be in use, 
efore noticing the king’s fifty-year jubilee, it 
may be well to say a few words concerning a 
revious celebration in which he was concerned. 
here was something very touching in the malady 
with which the king was more than once attacked 
during his life. He himself was conscious of a 
predisposition to insanity, which gave a tinge of 
mournfulness to an otherwise cheerful man. In 
1792-93, his life was marked by one of these 
dark periods ; and much political agitation arose 
concerning the appointment of a regent. He 
recovered, however; and St George’s Day, April 
25, 1793, was set apart as a day of thanksgiving. 
The royal family went in great state to St Paul’s, 
accompanied by the majority of members of both 
Houses of Parliament, the great officers of state, 
the judges and other public functionaries, and an 
escort of cavalry ; while the streets throughout the 
whole line of route were lined with troops decked 
out in new uniforms and trappings. The lord- 
mayor and corporation took part in the procession, 
eastward of Temple Bar; while all the cathedral 
dignitaries met the king at the great west door of 
St Paul’s The interior of the cathedral, and the 
service performed, were grand to the sight and to 
the ear—enhanced by the fresh young voices of 
six thousand charity children in some of the 
singing. Beyond the precincts of the cathedral, 
and on other days as well as the 25th, the public 
rejoicings were of a special and hearty kind— 
illuminations never before equalled in the me- 
tropolis, a gala on a sumptuous scale at Windsor 
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Castle, ambassadorial banquets, as well as festivities 
in which the humbler portion of the king’s sub- 
jects could take part. 

Twelve years later, the jubilee was held—that 
which ‘is more ama ne associated with the 
name of George III. When the king had reigned 
half a century, the nation demanded, as with one 
voice, that the year should be celebrated in some 
special manner. Strictly speaking, it was forty- 
nine years, not fifty. The reign began October 
25, 1760, and the jubilee was held October 25, 
1809, the day that completed the forty-ninth and 
commenced the fiftieth year of his reign. This 
corresponded so far with the ancient Hebrew 
period, which (as stated in an earlier paragraph) 
occurred every ‘seventh Sabbath of years, or 
seven times seven years. We need not go into 
much detail concerning the proceedings on this 
festive day. Rejoicings were held all over the 
country, of which, though young at the time, we 
retain an agreeable recollection. The celebration 
took place in the heat of the great French war, 
when Bonaparte was the terror of the nation, and 
a struggle of life and death was maintained against 
his ascendency. 

At Windsor, on this occasion, the morning was 
ushered in by the mustering of troops, the firing of 
cannon, and the sound of trumpets and drums. The 
king, the queen, and other members of the royal 
family, attended divine service ; and congratulations 
afterwards poured in from various quarters, At 
Frogmore, an entertainment of brilliant gaiety was 
given by the queen in the evening, The gardens 
were lighted up with lamps innumerable; the 
walks and avenues were thronged with the nobility 
and gentry ; transparencies and tiny temples were 
visible at various points ; fireworks blazed up with 
great splendour ; and on a small lake or piece of 
water in front of the house, two triumphal cars 
were drawn by two sea-horses each, one car con- 
taining a majestic Neptune, the other a band of 
musicians. At Kew, the whole place was gay with 
arches, stars, and medallions, and the green was 
ablaze with fireworks at night. In the city of 
London, after the ringing of bells and a mustering 
of militia, the Lord Mayor and corporation went 
in great state to St Paul’s Cathedral; and the 
ending was marked by a banquet at the Man- 
sion-house, with brilliant illumination of public 
buildings in the city, as well as at the West End. 
All over the country was the day celebrated, with 
more or less gaiety according to the resources of 
the inhabitants. Even in remote India, the old 
king was duly honoured. The governor of Bom- 
bay selected the 4th of June, and made a double 
celebration, of the jubilee and the royal birthday ; 
the illuminations, the devices, the transparencies, 
the fireworks, were such as Bombay had never 
before seen. A volume filling upwards of two 
hundred pages was afterwards pebliched, giving 
an account of the celebrations in the various parts 
of the king’s dominions ; insomuch that the jubilee 
of 1809 takes its place among the historically 
recorded events of his reign. 

Five years later, a more costly jubilee was 
held, though much less spontaneous and heart-felt 
on the part of the nation. When the peace of 
Europe was proclaimed in 1814 (so soon to be 
broken by the escape of Napoleon from Elba), 
royal and distinguished personages were enter- 
tained with great magnificence in England ; and a 


suggestion was made that something should be 
given or done which the public generally could 
more immediately enjoy. Delays of various kinds 
occurred ; until at length it was decided to roll 
two celebrations into one—the establishment of 
peace, and the hundredth anniversary of the acces- 
sion of the House of Brunswick to the throne of 
these realms. The day selected 'was the Ist of 
August, and the place the royal Parks. In St 
James’s Park, a Chinese bridge was thrown over 
the ornamental water, with a pagoda in the 
middle ; while the Mall and Birdcage Walk were 
lighted up in the evening with Chinese lanterns— 
as were likewise the bridge and pagoda. In the 
Green Park was erected a castellated structure of 
wood and canvas, designed by Sir William Con- 
greve ; in the evening, two hours’ display of fire- 
works kept the populace in wondering amaze ; 
and then the castle suddenly burst forth into a 
Temple of Concord, displaying countless lamps, 
transparencies, and devices. Hyde Park was 
fitted up for the presentation of a naumachia, or 
moan naval battle; barges were dragged over 
rom the Thames to the Serpentine, and fitted up 
as mimic frigates and line-of-battle ships; a 
tremendous battle was fought between English and 
French, in which (we need hardly say) the former 
were made to win. It was a show that cost a 
large sum of public money ; but it merely grati- 
fied sight-seers ; the heart of the nation was not 
particularly moved by it. The old king was in 
oblivion, too nearly insane to be seen by his 
still loving subjects; and his son, the Prince 
Regent, was a man whose personal character was 
not calculated to win the real respect and regard 
of the nation generally. 

Many readers of Chambers’s Journal have pleas- 
ant personal recollections of the centenary of 
Robert Burns; and many more heard of that 
celebration through the public journals at the 
time. It was right that Scotsmen should bear in 
memory the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of their great national poet. At the poet’s birth- 
place many men of note assembled to do honour 
to January 25, 1859; and at the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham, Scots residents in London shewed 
that they had not forgotten the import of the day. 
Many personal relics of Robert Burns were 
exhibited ; and some of his best songs were sung 
at a concert which formed part of the day’s pro- 
ceedings at Sydenham. A prize of fifty guineas 
had been offered for the best poem in celebration 
of the event; and the prodigious number of six 
hundred and twenty-one compositions were sent 
in to take their chance of approval. The three 
judges gave their award in favour of one par- 
ticular poem, which was read or recited by Mr 
Phelps, the eminent actor and elocutionist ; and 
the audience were excited to enthusiasm when it 
was announced that the successful composition 
was the work of a young Scottish maiden, Isa 
Craig, a name that has since risen into literary 
repute. We should like to give the fourteen 
stanzas of this poem, but the first two will shew 
the key-note in which the whole is struck : 


We hail the morn, 

A century’s noblest birth ; 

A i peasant-born 

Who more of Fame’s immortal dower 
Unto his country brings, 
Than all her kings! 
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As lamps high set 

Upon some earthly eminence— 

And to the gazer brighter thence 

Than the sphere-lights they flout— 
Dwindle in distance and die out, 

While no star waneth yet ; 

So through the past’s far-reaching night 
Only the star-souls keep their light. 


The same year (1859) was marked by the Han- 
del Festival. The great composer of Israel in 
Egypt, Messiah, and other unapproachable works, 
died in 1759. It would have been more pleasant 
to celebrate the centenary of his birth than that of 
his decease ; indeed, that had been done in 1785, 
by a performance of unusual grandeur, at West- 
minster Abbey ; but the directors of the Crystal 
Palace believed that they could command the 
resources for presenting some of Handel’s sublime 
oratorios on a scale of magnificence and complete- 
ness never before equalled ; and they chose the 
cente of his death for a four days’ ‘ Handel 
Festival.’ They were right. The effect was 
mighty beyond all precedent ; the choral power 
was immense; and a groundwork was laid for 
those ‘Triennial Handel Festivals’ which have 
since given so great delight to hundreds and 
thousands of hearers. 

That a jubilee festival in commemoration of 
Shakspeare should be held in England, is a matter 
to be expected ; but the meeting generally known 
by that name was held in a year not specially 
associated with his birth (1564) or his death (1616). 
In 1769, the erection of a new town-hall at Stratford- 
on-Avon, and the presentation to David Garrick of 
the freedom of the borough, inclosed in a box 
made from the wood of Shakspeare’s mulberry tree, 
suggested a further holiday to the townsmen in 
association with their great poet. A temporary 
amphitheatre was constructed ; cannon, fireworks, 
mf illumination lamps were sent down from 
London, Birmingham produced a ‘Shakspeare 
medal,’ and Coventry a ‘Shakspeare ribbon.’ On 
the 6th of September, serenaders awakened the 
townsmen and visitors at an early hour in the 
morning; a public breakfast took place at nine 
o'clock, with Garrick officiating as one of the 
stewards ; the corporation and principal visitors 
went to hear Arne’s oratorio of Judith performed 
in the parish church ; all went then in procession, 
headed by choralists and instrumentalists, to the 
amphitheatre, purposely taking a route by the 
front of Shakspeare’s house ; and at three o’clock 
a grand banquet was given. Allowing themselves 
a few hours’ rest after so much hard sight-seeing, 
the guests reassembled in the amphitheatre, where 
a ball was held; while the humbler folk were 
amused with illuminations and fireworks out of 
doors. Thus ended the first day. On the second 
day, a downpour of rain checked a grand outdoor 
display ; and therefore the amusements were con- 
fined chiefly to a public breakfast, recitations, and 
musical accompaniments, a public banquet, a din- 
ner, a concert, and a masquerade. The third day 
was as unpropitious as the second ; heavy rain 
spoiled all the plan for a grand theatrical pro- 
cession and pageant through the town, in which a 
hundred actors and actresses from London were 
to take part, dressed for various characters in 
Shakspeare’s plays. 

Pageants and festivals in years really associated 
with the anniversaries of Shakspeare’s birth and 


death have not been numerous. One was held by 
the Shakspeare Club at Stratford-on-Avon on the 
birthday of the poet in 1827, and the two following 
days, during which a pageant, something like that 
devised by Garrick fifty-eight years before, was 
presented with a fair amount of success. So much 
money was realised from the visits of the twenty 
thousand strangers, that local speculators got up a 
similar affair im 1830—very gay, but very un- 
poetical.* Minor rejoicings were held at Stratford 
in 1836 and later years; but in 1864, an attempt 
was made to celebrate the real tri-centenary of his 
birth. Stratford-on-Avon had many days’ rejoicing, 
but no theatrical pageant through the town. Lon- 
don tried, but failed to do proper honour to the 
day—a little ceremonial at the Agricultural Hall, 
a little at the Crystal Palace, and the planting of 
a ‘Shakspeare Oak’ on Primrose Hill; but the 
literary and theatrical celebrities broke down in 
the attempt to carry into effect anything more 
comprehensive. 

Jubilee festivals have been held in celebration 
of Schiller, Washington, Beethoven, Humboldt, 
Mendelssohn, and other distinguished men. In 
some few instances, the wide interval of five 
hundred years has been selected ; this can easily 
be done, when we remember that Dante was born 
in 1265, Petrarch in 1304, Chaucer in 1328, &c. 
Nay, even a thousand years’ interval is not deemed 
too wide. Alfred the Great was born in 849, and 
became king of England in 871. Wantage did 
not forget these dates in 1849 and 1871. 

It will be obvious to any one at a glance, that, if 
the taste for holding jubilee festivals or celebrations 
should increase, the opportunities for so doing might 
be multiplied to any extent. The anniversary of 
the death of a great man is as available for this 
— as that of his birth ; and we may choose, 
or his admirers may choose, that the jubilee may 
be at intervals of twenty-five, fifty, a hundred, five 
hundred, or a thousand years. Moreover, if the 
personage be a sovereign, the day of his accession 
to the throne may be taken as a starting-point, as 
well as (or instead of) those of his birth and death. 
This range of facilities may be tested in a curious 
way. How many persons of any distinction, for 
instance, have died within the year 1874? The 
= public, the members of a particular pro- 
ession, the fellows of a learned society, may, for 
aught we know, resolve at some future time to hold 
a celebration in honour of some one person, be it 
twenty-five, fifty, or a hundred years hence. The 
list would comprise many persons whose memory 
is likely to be honoured, if not by a whole com- 
munity, at least by a considerable body of admirers. 

A jubilee of an interesting kind, betokening a 
long period of wedded life marked by domestic 
peace, and troubled by few family jars, is that 
which is occasionally held on the twenty-fifth or 
the fiftieth anniversary of the wedding-day. The 

air are themselves alive to celebrate it, instead of 

eing merely the recipients of posthumous honours ; 
it is a sort of grateful compliment paid to each of 
them by the other, a really somal Congselitiation 


‘—supposing, of course, that both look back with 


satisfaction on the past, and hope that the end may 
be still distant. The institution is of German 


* The reader will find a considerable amount of infor- 
mation concerning Shakspearean celebrations in Cham- 
bers’s Journal for 1864, 
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origin, and gradually slid into notice with the 
triviality of ‘Christmas trees’ The twenty-fifth 
wedding-day is called the Silver Wedding, when 
articles of silver are presented, in token of regard 
to the parties concerned: and the fiftieth is the 
Golden Wedding, when the gifts are of that superior 
metal. As a little too demonstrative for English 
tastes, and slightly liable to abuse, the jubilees of 
this nature cannot be said to have yet taken root 
in the country. 


A DICTIONARY OF ANECDOTES. 


WE have our Joe Miller, a work supposed to be 
consulted chiefly by persons who dine out a great 
deal, and are ambitious of a reputation for bril- 
liancy of conversation and readiness of wit ; and 
it appears that our French neighbours rejoice 
in the possession of a Dictionary of Anecdotes. 
This Dictionary, according to our authority, was 
compiled by M. Edmond Guérard ; and, according 
to the same authority, upon which or some other 
it is comfortable to lean under the circumstances, 
the compilation is amusing. For different people 
have different ideas about amusement; and it is 
not improbable that some of our readers may think 
that whosoever is amused by the specimens of 
anecdote which our authority has selected must be 
very easily amused indeed, and that it is astonish- 
ing how very small a joke will satisfy the require- 
ments of the ‘ wittiest nation in the world.’ No 
doubt, it is impossible to do the compilation full 
justice, for the simple reason, of which we assuredly 
have no cause to be ashamed, that ‘too much 
French wit’ is ‘thrown into stories of which 
English taste will not allow the reproduction’ It 


has been truly remarked, that a wholesome com- | § 


pound cannot be made out of unwholesome in- 
gredients ; and can profanity and indelicacy be 
considered wholesome? At anyrate, a saying in 
which either of these two qualities prevails, may be 
witty, but suggests the reflection that, whilst only 
a few, perhaps, will see the wit, and appreciate 
that, every foolish or weak creature will see the 
profane or indelicate allusion, and will, probably, 
conclude that the fun consists in that. To what 
extent, then, the compilation is calculated to be 
‘popular’ in France, and to throw ‘light on the 
national character and morality,” we must be 
content to believe on the bare assertion of our 
authority, so far as the popularity and the morality 
have to do with anecdotes of dubious propriety. 
That the compilation indicates, ‘in an ror 
able manner, the real opinion Frenchmen have of 
other nations,’ will be readily believed ; and that 
‘the sons, and even the daughters, of perfidious 
Albion appear to little advantage’ in the pages, is 
a statement which will not create much astonish- 
ment, That the Englishman should be ridiculed 
for his ‘ purse-proud’ characteristics, was only to 
be expected ; but the anecdote chosen in illustra- 


; tion thereof is surely an extremely old familiar 


friend. The name of the person of whom the 
anecdote is told may be new ; but in other respects 
there is a decided flavour of staleness, ‘ Milord 
Hamilton,’ we are told, kills ‘a hotel-waiter in a 
drunken brawl, is informed of the man’s death by 
the landlord, and composedly orders him to charge 


it in the bill’ That story must by this time be 
nearly a hundred years old, if it is a day. The 
same remark will not apply to the conversation 
which is reported to have taken place between the 
‘Old Pretender’ and ‘Milord Douglas’ upon a 
certain occasion. ‘ What can I do, Douglas,’ the 
former is represented as having said, ‘to con- 
ciliate my subjects estranged from me?’ ‘Sir,’ 
answered Douglas, ‘embark with a dozen Jesuits ; 
as soon as you land in your dominions, hang them 
publicly. No act of your Majesty’s could give 
greater pleasure to your people.’ The feeling here 
held up to scorn is obvious, and different from that 
mere desire of bloodshed which, according to the 
sarcastic Frenchman, leads us sanguinary islanders 
to exclaim with enthusiasm, when we do get a 
little sunshine: ‘Oh! what a beautiful day! Let us 
go and kill something,’ which is but an ill-natured 
reflection upon our national love of sport. It is 
curious that our authority should have, apparently, 
found nothing worth recording amongst anecdotes 
illustrative of the Englishman’s betting propen- 
sities. Eugéne Sue’s Wandering Jew (for, of course, 
fiction is as good as fact, as regards such matters) 
would have furnished an excellent example in the 
case of the Englishman, who, having a bet about 
the ultimate fate of a certain lion-tamer, appears, 
betting-book in hand, whenever the exhibition of 
‘tamed’ lions takes place, and, at last, by his per- 
tinacity, conspicuousness, and air of intense in- 
terest, completely unnerves the poor ‘tamer, and 
—wins his bet. There is an anecdote about Wel- 
lington, which, albeit with a savour of familiarity 
about it, is considered ‘ worth reproducing to shew 
how a Frenchman wishing to paint the English 
general in favourable colours, turns him into the 
counter-part of one of Dumas’s heroes. The time 
is the eve of the battle of Waterloo. Lord Ux- 
bridge, greatly perplexed in mind, goes to seek 
ir Hussey Vivian. His difficulty is this. Though 
chief of the staff, he has not heard from Welling- 
ton a word of his plans for the morrow. He dares 
not ask him. hat shall he do? Sir Hussey 
Vivian (whose name is spelt quite correctly) agrees 
that no Englishman can venture to interrogate 
the commander-in-chief, but the Spanish general, 
Alava, might be bold enough to take the task on 
himself. Alava, when consulted, admits, with all 
the caution of a prime minister receiving a deputa- 
tion, that the matter is serious, but he does not 
feel justified in undertaking the responsibility of, 
&c. At length, however, Alava agrees to announce 
Lord Uxbridge to the Duke, just to give his Eng- 
lish colleague a little courage. After a moment’s 
hesitation, the latter consents. In a few minutes 
he finds himself in the presence of Wellington. 
With the utmost possible delicacy, he unfolds the 
object of his visit. The Duke hears him to the end 
without uttering a single word. When he replies, 
it is “without impatience, without surprise, and 
without emotion.” Who,” he coldly demands, 
“‘will commence the attack—Bonaparte or I?” 
“ Bonaparte, I suppose.” “ Well, Bonaparte has 
communicated to me none of his projects, and, as 
my conduct must be regulated by his, how can I 
tell you my plans?” Lord Uxbridge bows his 
head, and remains silent. The Iron Duke, con- 
tinues the veracious historian, rises, and, laying a 
friendly hand on his lieutenant’s shoulder, ex- 
claims : “ One thing is certain, Uxbridge, and that 


is, that, come what may, we shall both do our 
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duty.” He then shakes hands with the chief of 
his staff, and dismisses him,’ It will be easily 
believed that Germans, and especially Prussians, 
are handled with even more than the severity 
observed towards Englishmen ; and a good story 
is recorded touching the Chevalier Taylor, to whom 
it was remarked that, for all his decorations, in- 
cluding orders given him by every other sovereign 
of Europe, the king of Prussia had passed him 
over: ‘Excuse me,’ said the chevalier; ‘the king 
of Prussia gave me an “order” to quit his domin- 
ions.’ The Gascon is, as everybody will be pre- 

to hear, the hero of such anecdotes as, 
amongst us, would be attributed to natives of Ire- 
land, but there is something more akin to poetical 
exaggeration than to merely droll absurdity in the 
remark which a Gascon is reported to have made 
to this effect: ‘Wherever he might be wounded, 
the wound would be mortal, for he was all heart.’ 
The compilation of M. Guérard causes one to 
wonder how many of the good, and especially the 
noble, sayings attributed to various more or less 
historical personages are to be accepted as their 
own, uttered on the spur of the moment, or as 
‘after-thoughts,’ which occurred either to them- 
selves or to others. We all know, nowadays, that 
Cambronne did not say, at anyrate on the battle- 
field, and in the moment of defeat, ‘The Guard 
dies, but never surrenders ;’ andj we are all scep- 
tical about the exclamation attributed by M. de 
Bazancourt, in his History of the Crimean War, to 
the late Earl of Cardigan, who is supposed to have 
cried, as he rushed to the famous ta of Bala- 
klava: ‘Forward! the last of the Cardigans !’ 
And a curious revelation is made concerning ‘the 
fine answer of Louis XVIII., when the Prussians 
under Bliicher were disposed to blow up the 
bridge of Jena—namely, that if they attempted 
to do so, he would stand on it himself’ It 
appears that, by Count Beugnot’s own confession 
in his Memoirs, ‘the king’s ministers were 
deliberating what declaration should be put into 
his Majesty’s mouth, and Count Beugnot was 
asked to fabricate something. When Talleyrand 
read the magnificent phrase the young statesman 
had composed, he said : ‘ This is too good ; it will 
never be believed.’ Ultimately, as is known, the 
intervention of the English saved the bridge. 
Talleyrand then sent for Count Beugnot, and in- 
structed him, now that the affair was settled, to 
insert the king’s imaginary reply in the Moniteur, 
as it would gain the new government popularity.’ 
How very small a witticism a great conqueror will 
condescend to make, is illustrated by the anecdote 
told of the great a Napoleon, who ‘had 
ordered Cardinal Fesch to take possession of the 
see of Paris, to which he had been named. The 
cardinal replied that he must await the canonical 
permission of the pope. “But the chapter has 
given you full powers,” urged the emperor. 
“True, sire; but 1 dare not make use of them.” 
“Then you practically condemn the bishops of 
Orleans, of Liége, of Asti? However, I shall know 
how to compel you.” “ Potius mori (Death, rather), 
sire.” “Oh! potius mori—you’d rather I named 
Maury; very well; then Maury it shall be.”’ 
The pun is execrable enough, but it is not so bad 
as those who do not pronounce Latin in the 
French style may suppose. M. Guérard’s volumes 
are, apparently, not such as one would expect 


nevertheless, it seems, the author of Paradise Lost 
is made to figure as the maker of ‘ a cynical obser- 
vation on marriage.’ When Milton was married 
for the third time, he is supposed, by the ex- 
quisitely polite French chronicler, to have been 
accosted by a friend, who ‘ expressed his wonder 
that Milton being blind could find a wife ;’ but, 
‘Oh!’ said the Milton imagined, one would say, 
by the French purveyor of the anecdote, ‘if I were 
deaf into the bargain, I should be the best match 
in England.’ Such is the stuff, according to our 
authority, which goes to make up an ‘amusing’ 
Dictionary of Anecdotes, in which the truth is to 
the fiction, probably, in the proportion of the 
bread to the sack in Falstaff’s ‘ little bill.’ 


TASTE. 


Dost thou love the Winter fire, 
When the nervous flames aspire, 
And the waves of torrid heat 
Ripple warm through hands and feet ; 
Where, when reading is a task, 
And relief the brain doth ask, 
Thou dost set thy musing soul 

To paint upon the crimson coal 
Manifold capricious shapes, 

Now of men, anon of apes ; 

Now of cities girt with walls ; 
Now of temples like St Paul's ; 
Now of forests, where the wolves 
Hungering with fell resolves, 
Tongue in a remorseless pack 

On the doomed victim’s track ? 
Dream, then, by the Winter fire, 
And drink the wine of thy desire. 


But give to me the Summer eve, 

Ere long-dayed June has ta’en her leave; 
When the woods still sing glad praises ; 
When the leas are white with daisies ; 
When the furze, and when the broom, 
Glitter in their golden bloom ; 

When the hospitable sun 

Scorns to note the Evening Gun, 

Nor cares though wearied warders wait 
With angry keys beside the gate, 

Or bugles blow with sullen might, 

Or bells ring loud from towery height. 


Or take me to the Autumn night, 
Goldened by the rich moonlight ; 
When the lovely landscape seems 
Like the day-scene lapped in dreams, 
Or a fair face warmly tanned 

By the hay-field’s sunny land: 

Yes ! take me to the Autumn night, 
Goldened by the rich moonlight ; 
When double blessing cheers the corn, 
Blessings of the Eve and Morn, 

And it rushes to be ripe, 

As if it heard Amphion’s pipe 

In every beam of sun and moon, 

And every zephyr’s murmuring tune : 
0! it is a blessed hour, 

That sees the corn in yellow bower ; 
Take me to that blessed hour, 

And though far from timing tower, 
Through all the night I ll never tire, 
Drinking wine of my desire. 
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